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High point of National Postal Forum III: 
Apollo 11 astronauts Michael Collins, Neil 
A. Armstrong, and Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., with 
Postmaster General Blount, dedicated the 
stamp commemorating the First Man on the 
Moon. Audience of more than 4,000 ap- 
plauded thunderously. 


National Postal Forum III introduced the post 
office’s biggest customers to one of the brightest new 
ideas in mail processing—the encoding system of dis- 
tribution. 

This new kind of mechanization would speed mail 
processing and provide better jobs for specially trained, 
more highly skilled employees. 

The Washington Forum drew more than 2,000 
publishers, bankers, retail sellers, bulk mailers and 
other customers whose business creates jobs for 70 to 
80 percent of the nation’s postal employees. 

In addition to work sessions and shoptalk on the 
mail service and the post office career, Forum partici- 
pants had their first look at Miss ZIP and jubilantly 
welcomed the men who went to the moon. 

The Apollo 11 astronauts won the greatest ovation 
of the Forum when they arrived to dedicate the First 
Man on the Moon commemorative stamp. More than 
4,000 spectators, jammed into the Washington Hilton’s 
grand ballroom, greeted them with tumultuous applause. 

The nation’s postal hostesses made their debut and 
also won a warm reception from the big mail users. 
The eight Miss ZIPS who attended the Forum are 
representative of a score or more young ladies who 
serve lobby patrons and cther customers in Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Memphis and other cities. 

The girls work in post office lobbies, looking up 
ZIP numbers, providing swift service on single pur- 
chases and supplying advice on all kinds of mailings 
to all kinds of patrons. 

Though not so glamorous as postal hostesses, en- 
coding could become a major part of tomorrow’s mech- 
anized postal service. 

Well trained employees would operate encoding ma- 
chines. Operators would read ZIP numbers and other 
parts of an address, determine the proper mail sorting 
code and apply symbols in electronic ink to each piece 
of mail. Thereafter, the item could be processed and 
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sorted entirely by electronic equipment all the way to the 
etter carrier route. 

The encoding system would mean more efficient use 
f crowded workroom floors. Post offices would not 
save to hire nearly so many new employees to help 
with the vast increase of mail; present employees would 
have more floor space in which to work and maneuver. 
Ling-Temco-Vought company now has a $3 million 
post office contract to develop the encoding system. 

In other Forum activities, major credit card issuers 
proposed formation of a national association in which 
the Post Office Department would participate. 

Such an association would help businesses protect 
themselves against credit card theft and abuses. It 
was the first time that representatives of all four 
categories of credit card issuers—banking, petroleum, 
retail merchandising and travel-entertainment—had met 
to discuss common problems. 

Another well attended workshop explored ways in 
which mailers might help themselves obtain better 
Each participant was given a handbook 
on mail preparation and other techniques mailers can 
use to help speed their mail through the post office. 

Deputy Postmaster General E. T. Klassen, Forum’s 
co-chairman, reviewed the challenges of this Adminis- 
tration’s first eight months in office and described the 
actions of its new management team in behalf of an 
improved postal service. 

A new Bureau of Planning and Marketing has been 
respond to the needs of postal patrons— 
from the housewife to the mail order house. Regional 
offices have been re-organized and vested with manage- 
ment authority; similarly, new kinds of management 
authority have been delegated to postmasters at the 
local level. New merit personnel policies are designed 
to improve the post office career. 

Postmaster General Winton M. Blount made clear 
in the Forum’s keynote address that “public service re- 
mains the first and foremost objective of the post office.” 

He told mailers that the most immediate effects of 
postal reform would be a better working environment 
for employees. 

“Ancient post offices foster inefficiency,” he said. 
The new U.S. Postal Service could borrow massive 
sums to build the modern, comfortable post offices it 
needs. 

The Postal Service Act also grants unions the right 
to bargain for wages and fringe benefits, he said. 
“Postal employees are not now provided with an 
economic stake in building a better postal system,” Mr. 
Blount said. “This bill would create a new climate of 
opportunity for the postal worker—for career advance- 
continued 
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ment as well as financial advance- 
ment.” 

James H. Rademacher, president 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Francis §. Filbey, presi- 
dent of the United Federation of 
Postal Clerks; and Thomas P. Cos- 
tin, Jr., president of the National 
Association of Postmasters, ad- 
dressed the Forum. 

Mr. Rademacher agreed that all 
postal people should become “ob- 
sessed with the concept of the post 
office as a service.” He said he 
supports the Postmaster General’s 
effort to eliminate politics “from top 
to bottom” in the postal service. 
The NALC leader praised the new 
postal Administration as “trying to 
put the human element into postal 
regulations,” of striving to develop 
“the kind of morale that increases 
productivity.” 

“They are determined to mech- 
anize,” Mr. Rademacher said, “but 
they are doing it with consideration 
for the employees.” 

Mr. Filbey also declared his 
“approval of Postmaster General 
Blount’s efforts to remove politics 
from promotions.” 

The UFPC chief called for estab- 
lishment of “an Institute for the 
training of rank and file employees” 
so they can share the benefits of 
postal mechanization and the “no 
politics” program. 

“Employees already on the job 
should be trained in their present 
job requirements and offered train- 
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ing which will permit them to qualify 
for better jobs,” Mr. Filbey said. 

Mr. Costin, speaking from a field 
manager’s standpoint, said that at 
present “there is almost total lack 
of authority to manage.” 

To demonstrate his point, Mr. 
Costin hefted the Postal Manual 
showing that this effort required 
both hands. This book, he said, and 
handbooks, Postal Bulle- 
tins, Regional Bulletins and other 
directives are a paper jungle which 
restrict effective management. 

“The postmasters of this nation 


memos, 


are capable of managing—if some- 
one will only let them,” Mr. Costin 
said. “The most remarkable thing 
about the postal service is that de- 
spite this tremendous burden, the 
employees get the job done.” 

The president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce told the as- 
sembly of businessmen that oppor- 
tunities for cooperation between 
government and industry are greater 
than ever. 

“Cussing the government is fun,” 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones said, “but we see 
on every hand areas where coopera- 
tion makes lots of sense.” 

At the same time, Mr. Jones, who 
is publisher of the Tulsa Tribune, 
attacked the growth of centralized 
Government. “The dynamics of 
ever-bigger Government is built in- 
to the bureaucratic system,” he said. 
“It is inescapable.” 

“There has recently been an in- 
creased warmth on the part of the 





great government bureaus toward 
the idea of enlisting groups of citi- 
zens, and particularly members of 
the business community, in joint 
efforts toward solving problems.” 

Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
H. Stans, who was Deputy Post- 
master General from 1955-57, ad- 
dressed the Grand Banquet. 

Arthur M. Wood, president of 
Sears and Roebuck and co-chairman 
of the Forum, described the “chal- 
lenge of providing more satisfying 
postal careers.” 

He said: “The dynamism of any 
organization is its people. A pri- 
mary obligation of any enterprise is 
toward its employees. This obliga- 
tion only begins in the areas of 
compensation, benefits, and working 
conditions. It is the obligation to 
provide the opportunities for careers 
that satisfy, rather than stultify.” 

Deputy Postmaster General Klas- 
sen, the other Forum co-chairman, 
summed up the year’s most impor- 
tant accomplishments in terms of 
employees: 

“We've tossed patronage out of 
the postal system,” he said. “Career 
postal workers at last have a fair 
opportunity to compete for choice 
positions. The postal service is no 
longer going to be treated like a 
third-rate profession.” 


Forum hostesses included Cincinnati’ 
Taffy Adams (left), Kay Hischemiller 
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A famous stamp collector and his 
two equally well known associates 
came to Washington, D.C., to par- 
ticipate in first day ceremonies for 
the moon landing commemorative 
postage stamp. 

They were the Apollo 11 astro- 
nauts. 

Lieutenant Colonel Michael Col- 
lins is the stamp collector. 

When they walked on stage at 
National Postal Forum III, Neil 
Armstrong, Colonel Edwin E. Al- 
drin, Jr., and Colonel Collins re- 
ceived a thunderous ovation lasting 
nearly two minutes from an audi- 
ence of more than 4,000. 

The colorful ceremony was punc- 
tuated by banter. Dr. Thomas O. 
Paine, head of the space agency, 
received a souvenir album of 
stamps from Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount. Dr. Paine com- 
mented that the moon letter aboard 
Apollo 11 traveled at 24,000 miles 
per hour, somewhat more swiftly 
than by any transportation method 
the earthbound post office could de- 
vise. But he also admitted that back 
on Earth, the decontamination 
quarantine delayed the mail for sev- 
eral days. 

Mr. Blount in reply noted that in 
this day of economy conscious pos- 
tal operations, the moon letter was 
also the most expensive ever to be 
dispatched. It was good, he said, 
that NASA was paying the freight. 

Neil Armstrong climaxed this 
with the tongue-in-cheek remark 
that he had been unable to collect 
postage for the moon letter and 
could therefore report no revenue 
for the post office. Jokingly, he said 
he would submit a claim for mile- 
age allowance for a 468,000-mile 
delivery route. 

In a more serious vein, he de- 
continued 


Treasury Department's 
Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing produces 27 billion 
postage stamps a year. At 
top, picture engraver Edward 
R. Felver cuts into steel 
design for moon stamp 
engraving that went to the 
moon with Apollo 11 
(second photo). 

Designer Robert Jones 
modeled the stamp, and 
Albert Saavedra engraved the 
letters. BE&P experts worked 
from original painting by 
moon stamp designer Paul 
Calle. Engraved image is 
transferred to a steel cylinder 
which in turn (third photo) 
impresses design 

128 times into a printing 
plate. Technique is known 
as siderography. Plate is later 
curved to fit the press. In 
fourth photo, offset pressman 
Louis J. Migliorini examines 
moon stamps. Commemora- 
tives passed through two 
offset presses and Giori 
intaglio press (fifth 

photo) where plate printer 
Herbert Gendler examines 
finished stamps. 





Moon stamp sales will break 
the record of three million 
set by Project Mercury in 
1962. Foreign requests alone 
filled almost a room. Proc- 


essing of covers—envelopes 
with stamps canceled on the 
first day of issue—is an as- 
sembly line operation. Re- 


quests are opened; payment 
verified; stamps affixed and 
postmarks applied — some- 
times to such non-mail as 
photos of the astronauts. 
Machines do most of the 
postmarking, but purchasers 
may request hand canceling. 








scribed again the longest mail run 
in history and explained how all 
three astronauts had stacked hands 
on the handstamp and _ together 
postmarked the first piece of moon 
mail ever. 

The letter is now part of the post 
office’s traveling “Moon & Man & 
Mail” exhibit which was first dis- 
played at Forum III. The exhibit 
also features the handstamp and 
ink pad that were aboard the space- 
craft Columbia as well as the master 
engraving from which some 120 
million First Man on the Moon com- 
memoratives were produced. 

The engraving had gone all the 
way to the moon with the landing 
craft Eagie. Originally a steel square 
weighing 15 ounces, the master die 
had been trimmed to 4.33 ounces 
to save precious space. 

The astronauts’ launching of the 
moon stamp was as successful as 
their launch to the moon itself; the 
10-cent airmail stamp is promising 
to become the biggest selling com- 
memorative stamp in American 
philatelic history. 

It appears certain that first-day 
covers will shatter the record of 
three million for the Project Mer- 
cury stamp in 1962. First-day-cover 
dealers bought 1.6 million stamps. 
Rule of thumb says that sales to 
dealers are about 30 percent of to- 
tal sales. If this holds true, the rec- 
ord would be smashed handily. 

In addition to dealer sales, the 
city post office sold 279,930 in over- 
the-counter transactions; Washing- 
ton’s stations and branches racked 
up an additional 286,858, and the 
Philatelic Sales office sold 101,678 
for a total of 668,466. 

After the moon stamp dedication, 
the massive task of handling first- 
day covers began in earnest. 

One major company bought 750,- 
000 stamps. Another ordered 200,- 
000. A big dealer flew personally 
from Switzerland to purchase 160,- 
000. There were orders from Ger- 
many for 85,000 and for 60,000. 
An Italian dealer wanted 21,000. 
Voice of America offered cachets 
to its radio listeners throughout the 


world and received 460,000 re- 
quests, most of which were from 
Latin America. 

(No, the Post Office Department 
does not give stamps to government 
agencies; VOA must pick up the 
tab.) 

Washington city post office was 
avalanched with mail requests, from 
the date the stamp was announced. 
These flowed in at the rate of 60,- 
000 to 80,000 a day, and the tem- 
porary philatelic work force of 40 
—which is typical—was promptly 
increased to 100. 

Processing of first day covers is 
an assembly line operation. The en- 
velope is opened, the payment veri- 


fied; notation is made on the upper 
right-hand corner of the envelope of 
the number of stamps requested. 

Foreign requests for the stamp 
filled almost a room; they poured 
in from more than 100 countries. 
There were more for this stamp 
than for all United States commem- 
oratives in a year combined. 

Some bottlenecks developed. 
What is the money exchange rate 
for such places as Chad? Or Leb- 
anon? Or Gabon? 

Once payment has been verified, 
the first day cover moves down the 
assembly line where workers affix 
the stamps as requested—singles, 
pairs or blocks of four. 

This operation completed, the 
covers are canceled with a special 
pictorial postmark reading: Wash- 


ington DC Sept 9, 1969, and Moon 
Landing USA July 20, 1969. 

Then they are dispatched through 
the mails. 

For the moon landing stamp, four 
canceling machines were in opera- 
tion 12 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Usually one machine is 
enough. So many collectors re- 
quested hand cancellations that fif- 
teen persons were needed to handle 
them. Usually one is sufficient. 

Much of the material that was 
stamped, postmarked at philatelic 
windows and handed back was non- 
mail. This ranged from newspapers 
that told of man’s first step on the 
moon to color photographs of the 
Apollo 11 astronauts in various 
phases of their historic adventure. 

Work at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing met a tight produc- 
tion schedule in producing the 
stamps. The picture engraver, who 
usually requires three to four weeks 
to complete an engraving turned out 
the job in two weeks, sometimes 
working a 12-hour day. 

The printing itself is a slow op- 
eration. Each sheet of 128 stamps is 
printed individually and must pass 
through three presses. The Giori 
finishing press prints only 1,500 to 
1,600 sheets per hour, and three 
Giori’s were in operation 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, to finish 
the job in time for the dedication. 

The stamp was reprinted to meet 
demand. One week after issuance, 
postmasters. were requisitioning ad- 
ditional moon landing stamps at a 
rate of two to three million a day. 

Plate printers like Harold D. 
Brockwell, who has spent 30 years 
with the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and E. M. (Ted) Edging- 
ton, with 20 years of service, took 
the moon stamp rush in stride. 

“We’re used to deadlines,” Mr. 
Brockwell said. He has manned the 
Giori for 11 years and with Mr. 
Edgington has printed “millions 
and millions” of postage stamps. 
And it is only part of their work. 
The Bureau also prints all paper 
money as well as federal securities, 
bonds and other valuable paper. 














William Price served as the Seattle Region’s air transportation officer, coordinating airlift and airmail movement. 


George W. Saunders carried mail 
in Memphis for 14 years before he 
earned his first promotion. 

Then he competed and qualified 
for a new postal training program, 
and now he looks forward to an- 
nual advancement higher into the 
ranks of management. 

Wallace Kido, a San Francisco 
post office clerk for three years, 
transferred to the Navy in search of 
more rapid advancement and then 
came home when he learned of new 
management opportunities in the 
post office. 

Judith Vencovsky, a former let- 
ter carrier who wanted to enlarge 
her role in the postal service, traded 
her satchel for supervisory respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Saunders, Mr. Kido and Miss 
Vencovsky are three of 75 man- 
agement interns who are training 
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for top leadership positions in the 
postal service of the 1970’s. 

Interns are enrolled in a four- 
year program in which they advance 
annually in pay and responsibilities. 
At the end of their training, they 
graduate into middle management 
positions at headquarters or the 15 
regional offices, and thereafter they 
advance to higher management lev- 
els as rapidly as their talents will 
take them. 

The program, which began in 
January, 1966, will be graduating 
its first class into permanent assign- 
ments next year. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel is in the process of recruit- 
ing a new class of management in- 
terns who will finish their training 
in 1974, 

Most intern candidates are col- 
lege graduates; relatively few have 


had postal experience other than 
seasonal employment. 

To qualify, interested persons— 
including career employees—must 
take the written Federal Service 
Entrance Examination this fall. 
High passing grades will qualify can- 
didates for oral examinations next 
spring, and the successful applicants 
are then certified to a Civil Service 
Commission management intern 
register from which the Post Office 
Department takes its trainees. 

Said Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Kenneth A. Housman, chief of 
personnel: “Postal management is 
convinced that there are thousands 
of postal employees throughout the 
nation who have the potential of 
becoming management interns. In 
many cases, all they may need is a 
bit more education or preparation. 

“Although there is now a limited 






















































number of positions, I envision a 
major expansion of the program in 
the 1970’s. I would certainly en- 
courage any interested employees to 
write to our Management Intern 
Coordinator or to talk to their post- 
masters or personnel officers about 
the program.” 

Information about the program is 
also available from the Civil Service 
Boards of Examiners in major post 
offices. Interested employees may 
obtain brochures from the Manage- 
ment Intern Coordinator, Room 
3140, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 20260. 

The program is based on the 
premise that management is a dis- 
cipline that can be taught. The 
method of instruction is learning by 
doing. During the four years of in- 
ternship, trainees are assigned a va- 
riety of tasks—in operations, trans- 
portation, service problems and la- 
bor relations to name a few areas. 
Supervisors regularly evaluate each 
intern’s performance. 

Becoming a management intern 
isn’t easy. George Saunders studied 
days and worked nights to complete 
his college education. Mr. Saunders, 
39, now an intern at the Memphis 


Former Memphis carrier Saunders 
worked nights to complete college. 








Regional Office, was promoted to 
foreman of mails in 1964, and after 
college graduation, he became an 
employee relations assistant in the 
Memphis Region. 

“My boss, Harold Harbison, was 
a management trainee. He suggested 
that I take the Federal Service En- 
trance Examination to become a 
management intern. I passed that 
and then the oral exam that the 
Civil Service Commission gives in- 
tern candidates,” George said. 

Wallace Kido, 29, San Francisco 
Regional Intern, joincd the San 
Francisco post office as a clerk in 
1964 after completing college. Dur- 
ing his three years as a clerk, Wally 
got married and became a regular 
employee. He took the FSEE and 
went to work with the Navy. Dis- 
covering that his FSEE score was 
high enough to qualify him as a 
management intern candidate, he 
took and passed the oral exam and 
returned to the post office. 

After they are hired, all interns 
begin two months of field orienta- 
tion. New interns start with a visit 
to a small post office and go on to 
larger offices, two regions, a Postal 
Data Center and at least one de- 
partmental bureau. 

“The vast differences in the qual- 
ity of the facilities amazed me,” 
Miss Vencovsky reports. “One week 
we would be in a new, well-planned 
facility and in the next week we 
would be in a post office built to 
last rather than to serve.” 

Miss Vencovsky, 28, Depart- 
mental Intern who just completed 
her orientation this September, was 
a Lakewood, California, letter car- 
rier for two years. 

She said: “The feeling I had when 
I started my postal career was that 
postal people are really dedicated. 
The exposure to postal workers else- 
where in the country during my 
orientation reinforces that impres- 
sion. The post office must awaken 
to the needs of its employees as well 
as its patrons.” 

George Saunders comments on 
his orientation: “It was really an 
eye-opener to me to see that differ- 
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Intern orientation: Judy Vencovsky 
visits post office construction site. 


ent places have different problems. 
I was also amazed to find different 
solutions used around the country 
for similar problems.” 

After orientation comes the se- 
lection of assignments. Interns are 
rotated through several Headquar- 
ters bureaus or regional divisions 
during their four years of training. 
Assignments become progressively 
more complex and more responsi- 
ble. 

“We try to arrange an assignment 
for every intern in operations simply 
because that is the meat and pota- 
toes of the post office,” Jackson 
Logan, Management Intern Coordi- 
nator, said. “Some interns have had 

continued 
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Complex diagram outlines internship which Miss Vencovsky, 
whois a former California letter carrier, will serve until 1973. 


no prior postal experience and the 
combination of the two-month 
orientation and initial assignment in 
operations is designed to make up 
that deficiency,” he added. 

Danny Singer, 25, a Depart- 
mental Intern, came to the postal 
service with a master of arts degree 
but had never worked in a post 
office. After his orientation he began 
a tag and label study for the Bureau 
of Operations. 

“T was attempting to reconstruct 
the system of information that 
moves the mail,” relates Mr. Singer. 
His efforts led him to chart the 
movement of sacks and pouches in, 
through and out of the Washington, 
D.C., post office; Grand Central 
Station, Church Street Station and 
the Kennedy Airport Mail Facility 
in New York. He also interviewed 
local and departmental transporta- 
tion and operations personnel in his 
survey. 

William Cummings, another De- 
partmental Intern, has handled a 
variety of assignments in the past 
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18 months. He did a nation-wide 
survey of collection services for the 
Bureau of Operations; then he con- 
ducted a study of bulk mail move- 
ments in the Boston Region. He 
spent three months reviewing the 
mail transportation operations of a 
major railroad, and then went to 
Oswego, New York, where he 
served for six months as officer-in- 
charge of the post office. 

“T have always been interested in 
public service and management,” 
Mr. Cummings said, after returning 
to Washington. “The Post Office 
Department intern program gives 
me a chance to do both.” 

Mr. Cummings began his career 
as a clerk with the New York City 
post office in 1959. He was in the 
Army from 1961-64, graduated 
from college in 1967, took the tests 
and came back to the postal service 
as a Management intern. 

Regional interns also initially re- 
ceive operations assignments, Wil- 
liam Price began his internship in 
the Seattle Region. His task was to 


help study and find a way to reduce 
LSM sorting errors. 

He next served as an acting air 
transportation officer, helping to 
plan and coordinate the movement 
of airlift and airmail in his region. 

Once, he flew to remote Hell’s 
Canyon, Oregon, near the Snake 
River, to assist with recovery of 
mail from a small plane whose pilot 
had made an emergency landing. 

“A helicopter pilot took us to the 
plane,” he recalls. “Two Lewiston, 
Idaho, clerks, James Braden and 
Richard Ingram, and Postal Inspec- 
tor Jack Williamson, and I flew to 
the top of a 4,000-foot mountain 
overlooking the canyon floor. The 
plane was resting on a slope. The 
belly landing had spilled some mail, 
but most of it was aboard the air- 
craft. We had to go down a rugged 
slope on foot to get to the plane. 

“We gathered the mail by hand 
and moved it to a small ledge. From 
there the helicopter lifted it by cargo 
net to the top of the mountain. 
When we got a full helicopter load, 
the pilot flew it to the river below 
for transport into Lewiston by 
boat.” 

Not all management intern as- 
signments are as exciting. Neither 
must they be postal. 

Each intern is expected to take 
an “outside” assignment in a related 
industry or another government 
agency. Two interns are now serv- 
ing with railroads, one with the 
Southern Pacific and another with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Other interns have completed as- 
signments with American Airlines, 
TWA and United Airlines and 
Time-Life Publications. The interns 
choose these assignments with par- 
ticular care; they will use the op- 
portunity to obtain expert under- 
standing of major postal transpor- 
tation industries or major users of 
the mails. 

Besides the regular and industry 
assignments, each regional intern is 
expected to come to Washington for 


























a departmental assignment; each de- 
partmental intern will go to the field 
and serve briefly with a region. Such 
exchanges are intended to broaden 
the intern’s experience and sharpen 
his abilities. 

In addition to the exchange as- 
signments, some experienced interns 
may be asked to serve as officers-in- 
charge of first-class offices. Eight 
interns have run post offices on six- 
month tours of duty. The interns, of 
course, are not eligible for perma- 
nent postmasterships. 

The officers-in-charge have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to team up with 
supervisors and employees at the 
working level and cooperate with 
them on the day-to-day problems of 
postal operations. 

One former _ officer-in-charge 
points out: “It’s experience that can 
be obtained nowhere else; it is the 
difference between talking about 
something and doing it. This kind 
of work is an excellent culmination 
to postal internship.” 

Besides the various assignments 


Mr. Price once assisted with recovery 
of mail from plane downed in Oregon. 








described above, every two months 
management interns organize their 
own seminars on current postal 
issues and developments in manage- 
ment techniques. Interns have heard 
James H. Rademacher, president of 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers; Ashby G. Smith, president 
of the National Alliance of Postal 
and Federal Employees, and Francis 
S. Filbey, president of the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks. 

George Saunders, who was on the 
arrangements committee for that 
seminar, said: “We invited Mr. 
Rademacher, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Filbey because we thought the in- 
terns would appreciate the chance 
to talk to national labor leaders. 
While I was a carrier, I was a 
member of the NALC.” 

Other seminars have featured 
Postmaster General Blount, Con- 
gressman Morris K. Udall, Con- 
gressman Tom Steed, and Congress- 
man Lee H. Hamilton. 

Seminars are not the only con- 
tinuing education the interns re- 


ceive. They are encouraged to take 
at least one college course each year 
and are required to attend a variety 
of civil service courses. 

Upon completion of this exten- 
sive array of requirements, the in- 
tern is ready for permanent place- 
ment. During the last months of 
internship, the employee specializes 
in the area in which he will be 
placed. He is ready then to embark 
on a lifetime postal management 
career. 

Karen Uemoto, 26, former De- 
partmental Intern, now permanently 
assigned to the Bureau of Opera- 
tions, said: “I believe that my 
Bureau needs young people with 
analytical abilities. My experience 
in the management intern program 
gave me many of these skills. I don’t 
have as detailed a knowledge of the 
service as a veteran postal manager, 
of course. But we both are con- 
tributing to the best of our abilities 
to acommon goal. I’m sure I'll con- 
tinue to learn in my permanent 
assignment.” 





Wallace Kido joined San Francisco post office as a clerk; 


he is now serving his internship with the regional office. 
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Eugene J. Geiger, letter carrier 
of Riverside, California, sent 
POSTAL LIFE his own Christmas 
story: 

It was just another gift parcel from 
overseas. The clerks and mail han- 
dlers at the New York Post Office’s 
Battery Terminal had seen quite a 
few being unloaded from the ships. 

But this one looked especially 
pathetic. From the return address 
you could gather that it had come a 
long way by truck and train and boat 
from a small town in Italy. But its 
torn outer wrapping gave no hint of 
any address. 

And so the parcel stood alone on 
the workroom floor. Finally a young, 
serious-faced sub-clerk, coming on 
the graveyard shift, took a second 
and then a third look at it. And on 
one of the flaps of wrapping paper he 
found what looked like a part of an 
address. Or was it? Yes. It was a 
ZIP Code! The clerk, feeling a sense 
of triumph, patched up his mutilated 
discovery and started it on its way 
to a town in Southern California. 

But its troubles were'not over yet. 
Even after it had arrived at the post 
office, there was still no name or 
street address to go on. But again a 
careful inspection revealed what 
looked like the last two letters of a 
surname and the last two letters of a 
street name. The station superinten- 
dent was surely guided by the 
“Christmas Spirit” when, ignoring 
some twenty other carrier routes, he 
brought the parcel to my desk. 

His “hunch” turned out to be 
right. Yes, I knew exactly where the 
parcel should go. Had not the mother 
and the children been looking for 
weeks now about a package from 
their Italian “Nonna?” I felt a little 
like Santa Claus myself when I 
brought the parcel to the door and 
more than a little proud of our postal 
people, and of course, Mr. ZIP. 

* 


A Syracuse post office guard who 
likes to draw is teaching the art of 
living to school-age youngsters— 
and sometimes their elders. 

Howard |. Brooks has become 
visiting artist-philosopher at a num- 
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ber of Syracuse elementary schools, 
day care centers and schools for 
retarded children. His seat may be 
a corner of a playground where, 
surrounded by eager young pupils, 
Mr. Brooks opens his tablet and 
begins the “Mr. ZIP and Officer 
Gilbert Post Office and Police Show 
for Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Graders”—and any teachers who 
happen to be looking in. 

Mr. Brooks, equipped with crayon 
and paper, a lively imagination and 
a love of children, proceeds to draw 
elephants that turn into ostriches, 
fish that form hair-dos, teachers 
who are all hearts, and Mr. ZIP 
whose form is created from the 
numeral 5. 

He is rewarded by rapt attention, 
delighted smiles—“worth a million 
bucks,” he says—and eager partici- 
pation by a score of small artists 
eager to try their hands. 

Mr. Brooks does it all in his 
spare time on his own initiative 
and in partnership with his friend, 
Officer Gilbert, of the Syracuse 
Police Department. 

Both men share a deep sense of 
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responsibility toward the coming 
generation. 

Originally, Mr. Brooks’ intention 
was to teach children ZIP Code 
usage by means of cartoons and a 
humorous touch they would appre- 
ciate. His project rapidly developed 
additional purposes. 

He worked to create a friendly 
image of a uniform so that children 
would come to respect postal em- 
ployees, police, firemen and others 
and would learn to expect help 
from them in time of need. 

“IT wanted to give them good, 
wholesome heroes to emulate,” Mr. 
Brooks said. 

An additional benefit is the dem- 
onstration of bi-racial partnership. 
Not lost on the children, Mr. Brooks 
notes, is the lesson of a white postal 
employee and a black police officer 
working together. 

Subject matter in Mr. Brooks’ 
art lessons expanded rapidly. Be- 
sides ZIP Code usage, he now com- 
bines drawing with spelling and illus- 
trates events from American history. 
He is not above “showing the bene- 
fits of a post office, police or fire- 


Syracuse’s Howard Brooks and friends 
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man’s career.” And he warns 
against such abuses as school van- 
dalism, narcotics and school dis- 
ruption. 

Artist Brooks’ technique is to do 
a few drawings himself—setting 
down the year 1927, for example, 
and then cleverly converting the date 
into the aircraft in which Charles 
Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. 

The children get the idea swiftly, 
and after watching a few drawings 
they are competing with each other 
to try it themselves. 

Mr. Brooks and Officer Gilbert 
are concerned that in a busy, modern 
society, too many adults take too 
little time with children. 

“We both care,” Mr. Brook said, 
“and we’re hoping that sooner or 
later others will join our efforts.” 

* 
Mrs. Walter Stantward Dodson is 
West Virginia’s Mother of the Year. 
A clerk at the Charleston post 
office, Mrs. Dodson is the first work- 
ing mother ever to be so honored. 
a 

It started as an offhand remark, 
but when Marion, Illinois, Girl 
Scouts were unable to find a lady 
scout leader, they called upon letter 
carrier Calvin Wilson, and, true to 
his word, he accepted. 

In the past few years, he’s done 
such a good job organizing skating 
lessons, cook-outs, hikes and other 
scouting activities, that mothers of 
other Girl Scouts encourage him to 
include their troops too. 

Carrier Wilson’s best booster— 
and the one who got him into it in 
the first place—is his daughter, Jen- 








nifer, 12. “Daddy is super,” she 
said. 

Daddy also likes to cook, and he 
enjoys baking cookies for Mother’s 
Day. On cook-outs, he oversees a 
half-dozen campfires-full of Girl 
Scouts and enforces a standing rule 
for beginning chefs: “If they burn 
it, they eat it anyway.” 

. 


Boston postal employees have 
established a national record for 
blood donations. Employees have 
given a minimum of 90 units per 
month for 10 consecutive years. 
Veterans Administration presented 
a plaque to the post office. 

* 

What kind of man was Fred 
Fischer? 

“A letter carrier,” Lee Hagberg 
said simply. “One of the greatest.” 

Mr. Hagberg, manager-in-charge 
of the Westminster, Colorado, post 
office and the rest of Fred Fischer's 
co-workers sent POSTAL LIFE this 
tribute to one of their town’s best 
loved citizens: 

Fred Fischer started with West- 
minster in 1954 as a regular carrier 
and was appointed superintendent 
of mails in April, 1961. A few years 
later Fred found that he needed ex- 
ercise to combat a progressive ill- 
ness, and he requested return to his 
former position of letter carrier. 

In 1969 Fred underwent surgery. 
He did not respond. Westminster 
post office was deluged with calls 
from the patrons inquiring about 
their loved and respected mailman. 

When it finally became clear that 
he stood little chance of recovery, 





several patrons canvassed his route 
for donations to a “Fred Fischer 
Fund.” Children sold pop bottles 
to contribute. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley, one of his 
patrons, said: “Fred loved people. 
He always had a cheerful word. He 
treated your mail as though it were 
the most valuable in the world. The 
kids loved him. He would have a 
troop following him up and down 
the block. He called the kids his 
fan club.” 

Mrs. Orlando Romero said: “My 
son Richard was writing to a friend 
in the service. When the boy’s death 
in Viet Nam was reported in the 
newspaper, Fred took a moment to 
tell Richard how sorry he was. An- 
other time an elderly lady had a 
heart attack. Fred was going by and 
was called by her sister. He calmly 
took charge, called the doctor, got 
the emergency medicine, and called 
the ambulance. He did a great job 
without any fuss. 

“Another time Fred saw a little 
boy dart out into the street and be 
struck by a car. Fred ran to the 
nearest house and had the people 
call the ambulance and the police. 
He stayed until the police came to 
tell them the driver was not at fault. 
The boy wasn’t hurt too badly. Fred 
was a fine person, always smiling a 
greeting.” 

Many other stories could be told 
of Fred Fischer’s willingness to ex- 
tend the hand of human fellowship 
to all whose paths crossed his. He 
was one who found in every contact 
a means to communicate his genuine 
warmth and love, whether it was 
simply a smile and greeting or a 
helpful hand. 

When Fred Fischer died at the 
age of 49, hundreds of friends, rela- 
tives, fellow postal workers and pa- 
trons paused to pay him tribute. 

Forced by illness finally to ask for 
voluntary reduction from a position 
of responsibility, he had made the 
most of his reassignment. Instead 
of resenting his circumstances Fred 
had found in his new job the oppor- 
tunity to enrich the lives of those he 
served so well. 
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William Grundy, /eft, heads the Detroit team which 
will defend its national postal bowling title against 
an estimated 700 teams and 4,000 bowlers 
next spring. Postal golf champion Charles 
Richuisa, letter carrier from Cleve- 
land, will be seeking his sixth 











title next year. 

Robert H. Smith, retired super- 
visor from Cincinnati, is managing 
four postal chess-by-mail tourna- 
ments at the same time. 

These are some of the champions 
among hundreds of thousands of 
sports minded postal employees who 
compete in their spare time. 

The Grundy’s will be seeking al- 
most $4,000 in first-place money in 
a $35,000 tournament at Buffalo 
next year. The Detroit post office 
bowlers defeated 633 other five-man 
teams at Cincinnati last spring to 
win a $3,000 first prize in a $28,090 
tournament sponsored by the Postal 
Employees National Men’s Bowling 
Associatton. 

Lyle E. Gibbs, retired clerk of 
the Detroit post office, who has been 
president of PENMBA for six 
years, is proud of the association’s 
growth. He said that the first com- 


championship pla 
after busy postal day 
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petition in 1936 drew only 39 teams. 

Bowling, in or out of organized 
competition, is by far the major 
sport among postal employees. No 
one knows for sure, but there may 
be as many as a quarter-million 
bowlers who roll in post office 
leagues or other organizations or in- 
dependently. 

Altogether, as many as 300,000 
employees probably participate in 
some kind of sport as a recreational 
activity. Golf, softball, baseball, 
basketball, tennis and even flying 
are other diversions popular with 
postal employees. 

Not all have national competition, 
but there are countless local athletic 
leagues and other organizations 
throughout the nation. 

For example, in Pittsburgh this 
summer, the Post Office All-Star 
team opposed the Westinghouse All- 
Stars in a softball charity game 
which drew a capacity crowd of 3,- 
500 and earned $3,400 for Pitts- 
burgh’s Children’s Hospital. 

The Pittsburgh postal workers 
have a softball league which keeps 
going all summer. They are looking 
to the future when there will be 
men’s and women’s _ basketball 
leagues for winter activity. 

Detroit, which is the center of 
postal bowling activity, boasts as 
many as 12 leagues—one with 40 
teams. 

Detroit entries took five of the 
first 10 places in the PENMBA 
tournament last year at Cincinnati. 
The winners, of course, were the 
Grundy’s who ran up a pinfall total 
of 3,128 to defeat the Glenview, 
Illinois, post office team by 41 pins. 
Glenview took second-place money 
of $2,000. 

The Detroit Killers finished third 
and collected $1,500; the Morris-5 
was eighth and won $260; the Ellis 
Tire Co. in ninth place earned $225, 
and the Heavy Hitters, tied for 
tenth, received $180. 

The prize money comes from the 
bowlers themselves in the form of 
tournament entry fees. 

The names of the teams may re- 
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Detroit's George Miller 


quire a bit of explanation. The 
Grundy’s, for example, is named 
after team captain William Grundy, 
an automotive painter in the main 
Detroit post office garage. A crack 
bowler, he has competed against 
the finest keglers in the mid-west 
during the past decade. His bowling 
feats won him the Athletic Achieve- 
ment Award of the year at the an- 


























Matchmaker Robert Smith: four tournaments at once 





nual Detroit Post Office Sports Ban- 
quet in 1967. 

And why a postal bowling team 
called the Ellis Tire Co.? The 
company sponsors the team, sup- 
plying shirts and other equipment 
as a sporting gesture and to win 
good will and favorable public at- 
tention. 

Other teams purchase their own 
shirts or equipment on an individ- 
ual basis. 

Patrick V. Kelly, the secretary- 
treasurer of the PENMBA, reveals 
that he has an active list of 10,000 
postal team bowling captains. That 
listing alone accounts for 50,000 
organized bowlers. 

Bowling has much to offer. It is 
a sport in which almost anyone can 
compete; man, woman or child can 
roll. Height or weight make little 
difference. With the excellent handi- 
capping system which has been 
evolved over the years, the average 
kegler can match scores with lead- 
ers. Is it amy wonder bowling is 
No. 1? 

Golf is another favorite. Any at- 
tempt to get a count on the number 
of postal folks active in golf, is, of 
course, impossible. Several larger 

continued 






































estimated 300,000 postal employee; 


cities have golf leagues and formal 
competition, but there are thousands 
of postal workers, active and re- 
tired, who belong to private clubs 
or who play on other local courses. 

There is one national competition 
—the National Postal Golf Associa- 
tion tournament which has been 
conducted for 25 years. It is open 
to all postai employees. 

This year’s tourney, the Silver 
Anniversary affair, attracted 92 
golfers who teed off at two courses 
in Kiamesha Lake, New York. 

The winner was Charles Richuisa, 
a carrier from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
an outstanding golfer. 

This 44-year-old competitor has 
participated seven times in the na- 
tional championships and has been 
the winner on five occasions—1959, 
1961, 1963, 1968 and 1969. 

As defending champion, Richuisa 


Golf Champ Charles Richuisa: always a top performer 


set a pace which no challenger ap- 
proached. He had a 77-70-72 for 
a total of 219 to defeat runner-up 
Jesse Hawkins of Washington, D.C., 
by 28 strokes. 

The 219 total for 54 holes, by the 
way, was much more impressive 
than the score would indicate. Both 
courses were soggy and difficult to 
negotiate; 10 straight days of heavy 
rain preceded the tourney. Yet, 
Richuisa, starting off on what was 
called the “Monster Course,” had 
a 77. This course has been char- 
acterized by Ted Furgol, the club 
pro, as one of the five toughest in 
the entire nation. The next day, the 
champ toured the other course, the 
International, in 70, one under par. 
On the third day, with the “Mon- 
ster” a bit more dry but still far 
from right, the Cleveland invader 
dropped a 24-foot putt on the 18th 


hole for a par equalling 72. This 
was superb golf. 

Richuisa’s total score together 
with a 255 carded by his brother 
Sam, a.255 by Joe Cala and a 259 
by John Strandburg, enabled the 
Cleveland post office golf team to 
retain the Ed Hlavaty Memorial 
Trophy. 

In all, it was a wonderful get-to- 
gether for postal people who love 
golf. Most of them brought their 
families along as a part of a vaca- 
tion. 

Prizes are elaborate trophies, and 
the tournament’s biggest reward -is 
the sport itself. 

The Golf Association officers, as 
a labor of love, put in many hours 
every year deciding on tournament 
sites and handling details. The only 
charge to the golfer is an entry fee 
of $2 or $3 and that money is used 
to cover postage for the upcoming 
year. 

The first formal group of officers 
was elected in 1958. Frank Saw- 
yer, Cleveland, Ohio, the president, 
and Jack Cimino, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, treasurer, were elected that 
first year and have held office ever 
since. 

Postal chess by mail is a story of 
the perseverance of one man. 

It revolves ‘around Bob Smith 
who started his postal career as a 
clerk in 1936, rose to station super- 
intendent and retired in 1966. Chess 
was his hobby, and when he read 
about the possibility of a Postal 
Employees Chess-by-Mail club be- 
ing formed in Salt Lake City some 
14 years ago, he quickly wrote for 
details. 

Nothing happened. The Salt 
Lake City group just couldn’t get 
the project moving. Four years later 
Smith decided that he would go 
ahead on his own. 

“It was the type of activity I was 
looking forward to with the thought 
of my long hours ahead when I re- 
tired,” explained Bob. 

He started the club with 18 chess 
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playing postal employees. Word 
spread slowly and membership in- 
creased gradually until POSTAL 
LIFE published letters to the editor 
inquiring about a_chess-by-mail 
club. This brought about a quick 
jump of 68 members in a month. 

Today, there are 363 members 
from 31 states. 

With this membership, any fear 
Bob Smith had of lesiure time dur- 
ing his retirement has ended. He 
compiles all the information, 
matches players, mimeographs and 
mails the newsletters. Bob foots the 
bill himself; he even pays for the 
trophies. 

It is well that Bob loves this 
hobby—he would have to, since the 
work involved is full time—plus. 

Chess by mail proceeds at a 
stately pace; it takes an average of 
four years to complete a tourna- 
ment. 

Because of the time lag, a new 
tourney starts each May, and the 
events overlap. As of now, the 1969 
competition is well under way and 
the 1965 tournament is in its final 
series: 12 games now being played 
between Arnold Wood of Chicopee, 


participate in recreational sports 


Massachusetts, and George Aguilera 
of Flushing, New York. 

A newer recreational activity in 
the air is flying. Leo Anderson, of 
postal Headquarters, is president of 
the Aero Club, in Washington, 
which is purchasing its own plane 
for $15,000. 

The activity is very much in its 
infancy. Actually, the Washington, 
D.C. Aero Club at present is the 
only one for postal people in the 
nation. 

The club has a membership limit 
of 20 members. The club has pur- 
chased a single engine plane, and 
under insurance regulations, no 
more than 30 members can be cov- 
ered for any one plane. There is a 
waiting list, and club officials look 
forward to the time when they 
might purchase another plane and 
double the membership. 

Aero Club membership initiation 
fee is $30. Aside from that, the 
only costs are for flying time. A 
member pays $15 an hour to fly. 
The money collected from the flight 
hours goes to pay off the plane. 

Eight club members have their 
pilot’s licenses; among those li- 





censed is Calvin C. Nodgaard who 
hails from Nebraska and has been 
at Headquarters for two years. He 
is director of design in the Bureau 
of Facilities. 

Nodgaard also is an instructor 
and he gives lessons to the other 12 
who are accumulating flying time 
and instruction toward an eventual 
license. 

Nodgaard and Leo Anderson 
have put together a constitution and 
have been the leaders in making the 
Aero Club a model for others to 
follow. 

The growth of recreation and 
sport in the United States has been 
phenomenal in the past decade, and 
postal employees are joining en- 
thusiastically in the movement. 

There has been a trend away from 
spectator sports to participant 
sports. There was a time when pos- 
tal workers had little time for golf, 
bowling, baseball, and other ath- 
letics. 

That day is gone. 

Postal workers, like so many 
other wage earners, are sampling 
all available outlets for leisure and 
are enjoying it hugely. 
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An enterprising Atlanta store re- 
cently planted two peach trees on 
Peachtree Street so the city could 
have Georgia’s famous product on 


its most famous downtown 
thoroughfare. 

But three years ago, Postmaster 
George Camp planted a program in 
the Atlanta post office that has been 
even more fruitful. 

His “all-regular” program has 
converted virtually the entire staff 
of 5,500 to career regulars. Today, 
only 175 aren’t yet “regular,” but 
they also generally work a 40-hour 
week. 

A big city post office would ordi- 
narily have a thousand or more 
subs instead of 175. 

The Atlanta program means that 
younger employees no longer need 
to spend months or years on feast- 
or-famine substitute work schedules. 

Tom Norton, now a bulk mail 
foreman, who was president of 
Local 32, United Federation of 


Postal Clerks, when the program 
started, sums it up like this: 

“When you're a sub-clerk, you 
begin to feel like you’re sub every- 
thing—sub-par, sub-human even,” 
he comments, noting that he was all 
for the program. 

Atlanta Project Peach (our 
name) has proved the point that 
when you move postal people up, 
you also move morale and efficiency 
up. 

Don W. Myers, Postmaster 
Camp’s bright young personnel 
manager, tells us he makes about 
275 fewer annual turnover replace- 
ments nowadays. 

Don estimates turnover costs in 
a single position involve several 
hundred dollars just for the easily 
identifiable factors such as initial 
training, paperwork and related ad- 
ministrative expenses. Other less 
tangible costs such as increased 
“missorts” and lower productivity 
from inexperienced replacements 


' THE ATLANTA 
REGULARS: 
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Postmaster Camp: 
“Full speed ahead!” 


may easily run the total up towards 
$1,000. 

Some additional fruits of Mr. 
Camp’s peachy program are im- 
pressive: 

@ Mail volume up 15.6%. 


@ Total workhours used down 
2.3%. 

@ Accidents are down from 12.1 
per million workhours in fiscal year 
1966 to 5.0 in fiscal year 1969. 

@ Productivity up 17.9%. 


@ A clerk force of 2,641 com- 
pletely converted. 

@ Only 3% of the total comple- 
ment not “regular.” 

Mr. Camp tells us he wants all 
of them converted also and hopes 
to do so soon. 

The all-regular program also has 
improved attendance and reduced 
disciplinary problems, he noted. 

Project Peach did not come about 
overnight, but rather in two main 
phases: first all subs went on a reg- 


They manage it: from left are Don W. Myers, personne! director; Harry M. Power, .director of 
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ular five-day week by late 1966. 


Then, with virtually everybody 
working a regular schedule, the subs 
were moved up starting a few 
months later to full regular status. 

Mr. Camp, himself a career em- 
ployee, recalled: 

“For years supervisors used subs 
as they wished whenever they 
wished. But, in the last few -years, 
there have been many changes. 
People no longer beg for post office 
jobs and they’re not so willing to go 
through what a sub goes through. 

“How long could we expect to be 
the only government employer 
working people any hour of the day 
or any day of the week and guar- 
anteeing them only two hours when- 
ever they are directed to report for 
duty? How long could we expect 
people to stay when we have the 
right to furlough at our conven- 
ience? 

“I knew we had to go ahead. I 
figured a man’s family has a right 
to know when he’s coming home to 
dinner.” 

Mr. Camp recalled the decision to 
take the big plunge into the un- 
charted all-regular depths was taken 
with some qualms and something 
of the spirit of “Damn the tor- 
pedoes! Full speed ahead!” 

His supervisors, long experienced 
in postal pitfalls, had warned him 
the idea was taboo. 

Visions of mail without man- 
power danced through their heads 
—and they weren’t just thinking of 
the Christmas rush. 

Harry Power, Director of Instal- 
lation Services and today credited 
by Mr. Camp as a principal arch- 


itect of the program, concedes that 
he once was among those who 
flashed warning signals. 

“It was against all I had learned 
in 33 years of Atlanta postal serv- 
ice, back to the time I was a sub- 
clerk,” he said. “As a supervisor, 
you can see yourself with a lot of 
work and nobody to work it when 
you aren’t allowed to put on extra 
subs.” 

But soon after, as the program 
got underway, he says, he became 
a firm believer. “I began to think 
it really could work after sitting in 
on a work scheduling course spon- 
sored at that time by the Depart- 
ment. With careful scheduling and 
good supervision I saw that you 
could put people and mail together 
at the right time, in the right place 
to avoid the old mail-and-no-man- 
power bugaboo.” 

Mr. Power’s mental transition is 
important to our story. 

Actually, as Postmaster Camp 
points out, the principal problem in 
starting an all-regular program is 
psychological. Supervisors must be 
convinced themselves it can be 
done. 

The first step was a training 
course for front-line supervisors be- 
cause Mr. Camp realized from the 
first the program would succeed or 
fail at the supervisory level. 

“Early in 1967 we began in earn- 
est to convert clerks and mail hand- 
lers to an all-regular workforce, and, 
today, the conversion is virtually 
complete. I want to get everybody 
on regular.” He adds: “You tell 
Washington that.” (We did.) 

Not everybody works a Monday 


~~ 


to Friday schedule, of course, but 
everyone works a regular tour five 
days out of seven, including the 
remaining subs, he explains. 

Saturday and Sunday staffing 
also is principally by experienced 
regulars—though the weekend shifts 
are smaller—contrasted with the 
usual big city post office which will 
be staffed almost entirely by subs 
or “temps” on weekends. 

Here is where another bonus of 
the all-regular program comes in: 
weekend staffing by regulars helps 
to reduce “missorts” and to keep 
productivity high. 

It also means that more em- 
ployees work on the same shift 
under the same supervisor, rather 
than being shunted about on differ- 
ent shifts under different bosses— 
a system that blocks an esprit-de- 
corps. 

Few have any complaints about 
being off on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, for example, instead of the 
weekend. In fact, many prefer it. 

One cardinal rule of the all-reg- 
ular program is that supervisors can 
normally have only so much staff to 
work with. They cannot count on 
hauling in a large group of subs to 
pull them out of a hole. 

Close supervision and tight sched- 
uling are the keys to success, Mr. 
Camp points out. 

The individual supervisor must 
anticipate his workload and arrange 
work schedules so that they jibe 
closely with the actual work flow. 

He must know his crew inti- 
mately—their capacity to absorb 
unexpected work volume and indi- 


vidual problems or habits which 
continued 


Joint labor-management effort involves, from left, UFPC President Wallace Baldwin, Mailhandler 
President Perry Harris, NALC President Q. L. Pittman, and Tour Superintendent Michael O. Hodge. 





might affect the productivity of the 
entire crew. 

Admittedly, the system is not 
perfect, Mr. Camp says. 

Uncertainties of mail movement 
can sometimes upset the most care- 
fully arranged schedule, and in 
these unusual situations extra as- 
sistance may have to be detailed to 
get the mail out. 

But an “open end” drawing ac- 
count on sub personnel is no longer 
an acceptable substitute for super- 
visory management at Atlanta. 

The ancient postal practice under 
which one shift will “stick” an on- 
coming shift with a big load of un- 

























To mailhandler Walter B. Reid, 
all-regular means 40-hour week. 
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garet L. Smith, Charles L. McPhail, 
Marian Southerland and Ralph Robertson, who was concerned about effects on seniority. 


worked mail also is rarely seen, Mr. 
Camp points out. 

Supervisors know that, if they 
stick another shift with a lot of extra 
work, they become vulnerable them- 
selves to reprisals which will wreck 
carefully planned work schedules. 

At Atlanta’s Federal Annex 
where most preferential mail is 
handled, Bill Waldrop, Director of 
Operations in his 27th year of serv- 
ice after starting as a sub at age 16, 
recalls that his first big test with the 
all-regular program involved the 
morning shift. “The mail was piling 


up by about 6 a.m., and the people. 


weren’t coming in until 7:30 a.m., 
he explained. 

He scheduled a 6 a.m. starting 
time for the tour. “But, we weren’t 
arbitrary,” he notes. 

Most of those who did not want 
the earlier schedule were assigned 
other tours. Many preferred the 
earlier starting time with most of 
the afternoon off. 

On the annex workroom floor, T. 
A. Jackson, General Superintendent, 
points out one surprise bonus of 
the all-regular program. Since the 
size of each tour is better controlled, 
it is not necessary, for example, to 
jam in so much standby equipment. 
As a result, there is “room to 
breathe.” Aisles between cases are 
about 10 feet wide, allowing free- 
dom of movement, in contrast with 


the narrow aisles and the subway- 
type jam often found on big post 
office workroom floors. 

Recalling his own early struggles 
and lean work schedule as a sub- 
clerk, Superintendent Jackson is 
enthusiastic about the all-regular 
program “because it gives a fellow 
enough pay to live on.” 

Marian Southerland, four years 
a clerk, echoes these sentiments: 
“To me it meant the security of 
knowing I have 40 hours. When I 
was a sub, I never knew what I'd 
get.” 

Asking at random as we move 
along the sorting cases, we hear 
these reactions: 

Billy J. Harrison, six years serv- 
ice: “It’s better now.” 

Mrs. Elaine Bailey: “I came into 
service when they were beginning 
to convert a lot of subs to regular, 
and I only subbed for seven months. 
1 think the program was a very 
good idea.” 

Margaret Smith: “When I was a 
sub the hours were irregular, and it 
was not nearly so nice.” 

At the AMF, we encounter the 
first real objections heard regarding 
the all-regular program. Several of 
the clerks here feel it doesn’t work 
out so well for those with long 
seniority because they can no longer 
bid for their exact daily work as- 
signments. Under the program, the 
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supervisor must have flexibility to 
assign his staff where most needed, 
and he cannot have them locked in 
on one specific assignment, W. G. 
Thornton, AMF _ Superintendent, 
explains. 

Clerk Ralph Robertson is one 
who doesn’t mind saying he, per- 
sonally, preferred the old system 
under which the men with greater 
seniority could bid for a specific 
task—working the North Carolina 
“sort,” for example—rather than 
taking just a general clerk assign- 
ment daily. 

However, he says, he recognizes 
that the new system is good for new 
people, and he is willing to go along 
with the program. 

Superintendent Thornton, a vet- 
eran of 28 years federal service, 
adds that the program has been a 
stabilizing force at his facility. 

His own turnover, he notes, is 
less than 1% a year—‘“not nearly 
the problem it used to be.” 

Tony McGrew, four years a mail 
handler, says he was able to get his 
regular status in three months as a 
result of the program. “When you’re 
a sub, you just don’t know when 
you'll be home. Being regular sure 
helps with the home life.” 

At the Atlanta truck terminal, 
which handles outgoing bulk mails 
principally, many of the clerks and 
mailhandlers are not familiar with 
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Boosters are clerks Elaine Bailey, who subbed only 7 months; Julia F. Holland, who was hired as a reg- 
ular; mailhandler Tony McGrew, who made regular in 3 months, and Anna L. Mickens, regular clerk. 


details of the all-regular program. 

But they know that they have 
achieved regular status and regular 
hours with little or no waiting time 
as a sub—a far cry from the “old 
days” at Atlanta. 

Bill Grant, for example, came on 
as a regular mailhandler, and he 
likes his steady 40 hours on a 2:30 
to 11 p.m. shift. 

Julia Holland echoes these senti- 
ments. She’s been regular since she 
started in service three years ago. 

Oliver Jones, veteran of 11 years, 
standing in as foreman when we 
visited, notes the annex has about 
100 employees—all regular. “Our 
people stay on very well,” he com- 
ments. 

At the nearby Parcel Post Annex, 
M. O. Hodge, Tour Superintendent, 
says: “I originally had some qualms 
about the program but we have 
made it work. We have consider- 
ably less turnover than we had here 
before. People like to know they 
are assured of a regular work sched- 
ule.” 

LeRoy Greene, Special Assistant 
to the Regional Director and form- 
erly a Postal Service Officer, points 
out that this leased facility was built 
originally as a beer distribution 
plant, and was transformed into a 
parcel post plant only after hercu- 
lean effort. The all-regular staffing 
has been a factor in helping to over- 





come the difficulties of a facility not 
built to handle mail, he notes. 

We ask about Christmas prob- 
lems. 

“Works great, then,” he answers. 

Leroy Hicks is typical of the peo- 
ple at this facility who understand 
the all-regular program in terms of 
job status and steady hours. He is 
glad that he has had these ad- 
vantages for the three years he’s 
been working here. 

Earlmon Hunt has been a regular 
mailhandler five years, and he 
thinks the program is good. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Little, a clerk for 
three and a half years, recalls that 

continued 
Regional Director Coleman: “Program 
provides stability, improves morale.” 
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“when we went regular, it meant a 
much better shift for me.” 

W. C. Meadows has been a clerk 
a long time and he recalls getting 
only three or four hours work on 
some days when he entered service. 
“T think it’s a pretty good program, 
especially for people coming in 
now,” he adds. 

The all-regular program has the 
full backing of the employee leaders 
of the principal crafts involved, we 
find. 

Wallace Baldwin, president of the 
FEDS Local 32, tells us: “It has 
improved working conditions.” 

Well, what about the seniority 
problem noted by some of the AMF 
clerks? 

He acknowledges this has been a 
disadvantage for the senior clerks, 
but feels the advantages of the pro- 
gram outweigh such problems. 

George Hoffman, Local 32 vice 
president, has been a clerk 11 years, 
and recalls that it took him a long 
time to make regular. “People com- 
ing in now don’t realize what it 
means to be a sub and what a life 
of lost weekends is like,” he says. 

He notes too that one indirect 
effect of the stabilizing influence of 
the program has been a moderation 
of scheme knowledge requirements. 

Perry Harris, president of Local 


75 of the mailhandlers, adds: ““We 
buy the program. The days of the 
sub were pretty harsh.” 

However, he feels the mailhand- 
lers have one problem remaining 
involving scheduling. 

“I don’t think enough attention 
has been given to scheduling mail- 
handlers to their advantage—not so 
much as to the clerks, for example,” 
he says. 

The mailhandlers, he explained, 
are scheduled for weekend shifts 
just to dump “circs” and “flats,” al- 
though this third-class mail is not 
worked by the clerks until Monday. 

However, he adds, Postmaster 
Camp is aware of this difficulty, and 
has promised to see what might be 
done. 

Mr. Harris says that management 
has had an “open door” policy of 
working with his union during the 
development of the all-regular pro- 
gram, and he believes this type of 
labor-management cooperation will 
be essential to the success of the 
program anywhere. 

Q. L. Pittman heads the Atlanta 
letter carriers. The carriers, inci- 
dentaliy, have the only significant 
number of non-regulars remaining: 
135 out of 1,088 total. 

He notes that NALC had pushed 
an all-regular concept for carriers 





for a long time, and they were, of 
course, for the program in Atlanta. 

He said he is aware that Post- 
master Camp has urged full conver- 
sion for the remaining sub-carriers, 
but understands the problem which 
involves technical national staffing 
limitations. 

Meanwhile, all the sub-carriers 
are working a full schedule, and 
Mr. Pittman indicated his people 
have no immediate worries about 
the program. 

Timothy J. Coleman, Atlanta 
Regional Director, sees a parallel 
in the all-regular program with 
practices in private business. 

In many major industries, plants 
are on a three-shift basis, but indi- 
vidual workers all stay on the same 
shift day in and day out, or rotate 
on pre-determined schedules, he 
points out. 

The all-regular program provides 
the same stability of knowing when 
he is to work for the postal worker 
and overcomes the morale handicap 
of having people shunted about be- 
tween shifts. 

The Department, too, is inter- 
ested in determining whether the 
same advantages of better morale 
and lower turnover, as well as 
greater efficiency, can be realized in 
other major cities. 


Nine Atlanta regulars show that smaller crews and fewers cases leave room for spacious aisles. 
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Yesterday was just another normal day of sour notes 
at my apartment, known in the neighborhood as G 
flat. Clemantis brushed me off the couch, shouting, 
“You’ve got to do something!” 

“I am doing something,” I snarled, “I’m trying to 
sleep.” 

“It’s Jefferson . . . Jefferson!” She was hysterical 
now—or just a bit calmer than her normal self. 

“What,” I asked, “is he fighting with Hamilton 
again?” 

“No, he just... said . . .” she broke down com- 
pletely, sobbing. “He just said he... wants...to... 
be...a... brain... surgeon!” 

I pulled myself up from the floor, choking with rage 
and dust. “You mean... you... really mean... he 
doesn’t want to follow in my footsteps . . .? He doesn’t 
want to work for the P.O.D.?” Terrible pictures (X) 
flashed through my mind. I saw visions of the kid 
clad in white peering into skulls. Owning yachts. 
Commanding pretty, admiring nurses: “Forceps . . . 
sponge .... flashlight . . . . cheese grater . . . . suture 
... scotch tape...” I saw before him a future without 
ravenous dogs, irate patrons, snow, rain, or even gloom 
of night. Where had I gone wrong, I wondered. Ob- 
viously, something had to be done. 

After shaking him vigorously for about 20 minutes, 
I said, “Let us reason together.” 

I discovered he didn’t think the post office was 
modern enough. Too.easy to understand. I'd been 
keeping the Postal Manual from him. 

“First, second, third, and fourth class mail have 
possibilities and challenges,” he said, “and ‘scheme’ is 
on the right track, but there’s no hope for words like 
‘stamp,’ ‘letter,’ ‘rate,’ and ‘postmark.’ There aren’t 
enough management type words.” 

In desperation, I checked with a pal at the National 
Association of Professional Bureaucrats. “Don’t worry,” 
he said, “the post office just needs a good injection 
of jargon. No wonder your lad doesn’t dig it, though. 
It’s been choking on clarity.” So, with the help of 
NATAPROBU, I worked out a little list that I think 
combines the best of the old with a zest for the new. 
Use it, and amaze your friends and fellow workers. At 
very least you will be marked for future leadership. 

Here’s how. Take one number from each column 
of each Flabble Series. For example, 6, 1, 9 from 
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the first Flabble Series gives a typically rich mixture: 
“restructured third generation jackpot.” May look 
hard, but it’s so easy, even children can play. So, here 
it is, the antidote for postal clarity. 


FLABBLE SERIES NUMBER ONE 
(PFS 1 and higher) 
0 monitored 


0 systematic 0 backstamp 


1 parallel 1 third- 1 deadheading 
generation 

2 optical 2 organizational 2 courtesy box 

3 balanced 3 analytical 3 throw backs 


4 confronta- 4 official matter 


tional 


4 synchronized 


5 upgraded 5 empirical 5 fraud order 

6 restructured 6 tactical 6 hot mail 

7 maximized 7 financial 7 junction 

8 minimized 8 automatic 8 massing 

9departmental- 9 variable 9 jackpot 
ized 


FLABBLE SERIES NUMBER TWO 
(PFS 21 and lower) 


0 accredited 0 responsive 0 PSDS 
1 cohesive 1 postalized 1 POMSIP 
2 documented 2 tripartite 2 HASH 


3 evaluated 
4 meaningful 


3 categorical 3 Red Run 
4 sophisticated 4N.0. 


5 functional 5 qualitative 5 PPBS 

6 substantive 6 quantitative 6 X-Man 

7 strategic 7 tertiary 7 standpoint 
screen 

8 articulated 8 fiscal 8 thumb stall 


9 comprehensive 9 reciprocal 9 unit of space 

As I finished my contribution to modernizing the 
Post Office Department, I leaned back with a sigh. 
Turning to Jeff, I said, “Now what do you think of the 
post office?” 

“1, 4, 2—Cohesive sophisticated HASH.” he an- 
swered quick as special delivery. 

“That’s the ticket, boy. With an attitude like that, 
there’s no holding you back!” 
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